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THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES ON 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM 


Rosert L. KELty 


The investigations of the Commission during the past 
year have been along three lines. Dr. Furst has con- 
tinued his study of admission requirements, confining 
his inquiries to the colleges and universities of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States. His complete report for this year was given 
at the annual meeting of the Southern Association and 
will be printed in the Proceedings of that organization. 
A partial report of his investigations in this field follows 
this paper. President Ferry will report also on an investi- 
gation he has made during the year, into certain phases of 
the curricula of a selected group of institutions and will 
compare the results with those secured by him in similar 
studies made four and eight years ago. 

The present speaker will report on a continuation of 
the curriculum studies placed before the Association at 
the meeting in New York last January. It was suggested 
after the report last year that the method of curriculum 
study and charting then set forth be applied to a consider- 
able number of institutions and that the charts be pub- 
lished for purposes of comparison. This suggestion was 
approved by the Commission and a large number of 
charts have been produced in the office of the Associa- 
tion. Thirty-eight of these, representing various types 
of colleges—men’s, women’s, junior and co-educational, 
including municipal and state institutions—were pub- 
lished in the December issue of the Association Bulletin. 

The technique of these charts was set forth last year 
and was printed in the March, 1921, issue of the Bulletin. 
A condensed reference is made to it also in the Decem- 
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ber issue. It need not be repeated here. It need only 
be said that the principles first announced have been 
adhered to rigidly. 

Quite a number of charts of other institutions besides 
the thirty-eight published have been finished and ap- 
proved by the institutions concerned but the approval 
was not secured in time for publication in the December 
issue. In a number of cases the charts were withheld 
because the institutions are in the midst of curriculum 
reorganization. 

It may be pointed out that certain additional informa- 
tion is given in the charts this year, i. e., the require- 
ments for the bachelor’s degree, and the student 
enrollment by college classes. The ratio of semester 
hours taught to semester hours advertised is also given 
on each chart. 

Now, of course, there is justification within certain 
limits which will be generally admitted for the publica- 
tion of courses in the catalog which will not be taught 
and which it is known at the time of publication will 
not be taught. On the other hand, there is sometimes 
much unnecessary padding of departmental announce- 
ments. It is interesting to note that there are numerous 
institutions whose performance in the matter of courses 
actually taught is for all practical purposes equal to 
the promise of the catalog announcements. Certain in- 
stitutions teach from 90% to 95% of the courses adver- 
tised, as Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Earlham, the 
College of Liberal Arts of Norwestern University and 
Amherst; others teach not less than 96% of the adver- 
tised courses, as Wesleyan University, Vassar, and 
Albright and Hamilton, with 99% each. 

Any college may well subject itself to examination 
in this respect. Sometimes there is an accumulation of 
dead timber, as Hebrew or Greek or even Latin, or 
possibly engineering or sociology which the college is 
not really prepared adequately to teach. 

Many evidences have appeared during the year that 
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the tendency to multiply courses without strict reference 
to the ability of the college adequately to teach them is 
somewhat under administrative control. It is interest- 
ing to observe at least that the number of departments 
in which a student may major during a given year is 
relatively small. This indicates that an increasing num- 
ber of colleges are placing their emphasis on the work 
of a few departments and are considering the other de- 
partments merely as supplementary to their major pur- 
pose. In the group of nine men’s colleges whose charts 
are published in the December issue the average number 
of departments is 22 minus, the maximum being 24 and 
the minimum being 17, while the average number of 
major departments is but 8.6. Randolph-Macon is a 
fine illustration of this tendency with a total of but 17 
departments advertised (16 taught last year) and but 
seven major departments. The average number of de- 
partments advertised by Smith, Wellesley, Vassar and 
Mount Holyoke is 30 and the average number in which 
majors were offered last year, 21. In a group of seven 
other women’s colleges whose charts are published the 
averages are respectively 20.5 and 9 minus. Sim- 
ilarly in a group of 12 detached co-educational colleges 
the average number of departments advertised is 24.6 
and the average number of majors 9 minus. 

There is cumulative evidence, therefore, that colleges 
are pretty generally moving in the direction of a simpler 
program, more nearly carried out. The movement ap- 
pears to be in the direction, at least, of adjusting the 
curriculum to the resources of the institution. A study 
of the actual registration of students in many colleges 
indicates that the students themselves are leading the 
way and making it relatively easy to simplify the curric- 
ulum by their practical expression of preference. In 
the nine men’s colleges the heavy registration is in 
English, Mathematics, French, Chemistry and History. 
In the four eastern women’s Colleges, all of these sub- 
jects are found as leading subjects in slightly changed 
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order, except that Economics is substituted for Chem- 
istry. In the seven other women’s colleges the pref- 
erences in order are English, French, Mathematics, 
History, with a tie between Bible, Biology and Latin 
for fifth place. In the case of the 15 co-educational 
institutions identically the same subjects appear in some- 
what different order, as with the men’s colleges: English, 
History, Chemistry, French, Mathematics. In ten 
strong Congregational colleges the preferred subjects 
reported last year were English, French, History and 
Political Science, Mathematics and Economics and So- 
ciology ; and in ten weaker Congregational colleges they 
were English, History and Political Science, French, 
Chemistry and Mathematics. 

The similarity of these expressions of student pref- 
erence is impressive*as is also the fact that with the 
exception of mathematics, they are what may be termed 
modern subjects. The tendency in the American college 
is not only in the direction of simplification, but of 
socialization of the curriculum. The curricula are being 
simplified and humanized. 

The question will be raised as to whether these results 
really indicate expressions of student preference or are 
merely the upshot of faculty prescription. In the light 
of all the data at hand the answer to the question is 
easy. A glance at the charts indicates that while there 
are usually prescriptions in English, Mathematics and 
History, the prescriptions alone are not sufficient to make 
those subjects the dominent subjects of the curriculum. 
There are very few specific prescriptions of Chemistry, 
French and Economics. In all these subjects the stu- 
dents make elections far in excess of the prescriptions. 
It must be noted that there are frequent prescriptions 
of subjects not found in the lists given, such as Philos- 
ophy, Public Speaking, Ancient Language. To take 
specific cases, Mt. Holyoke makes the same requirement 
for Philosophy and Psychology, Biblical Literature, 
Latin or Greek as for the preferred subjects, English, 
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Mathematics, History. At Amherst but four hours are 
prescribed unqualifiedly in English, with an additional 
six hours in English or foreign language or music, and 
yet English ranks first in the class registration. Again 
at Amherst there is no requirement in Mathematics and 
yet Mathematics ranks second. Frequently when the 
requirement is Mathematics or Science, students elect 
Mathematics and Science, Chemistry preferred. 

To say that colleges are emphasizing a few subjects, 
however, is not to say that they are individually em- 
phasizing the same subjects. The averages for the dif- 
ferent types of colleges are remarkably similar, but when 
one studies individual cases, he finds considerable vari- 
ation. If lists are made of the six leading subjects in 
each of the nine men’s colleges, it will be found that 
English appears nine times, Mathematics and French 
each appears eight times, Chemistry seven, History four, 
Biology, Bible and Economics three each, Latin two, and 
Philosophy, Public Speaking, Political Science and Geol- 
ogy once each. Each of these subjects therefore may be 
referred to as a leading subject. By the same method of 
procedure, in the four eastern women’s colleges, Bible, 

Chemistry, Sociology and Zoology and Physiology are 
' leading subjects in addition to those first listed. In the 
other women’s colleges Physical Education, Political 
Science and Music appear, and when it comes to the 
fifteen co-educational colleges, the list is extended to 
include Economics, Bible, Psychology, Education, Bi- 
ology, Home Economics, Botany, Political Science, 
Philosophy, Sociology, Latin, Spanish, Geology and 
Geography. While American colleges are very. much 
alike therefore in offering each relatively few, modern 
subjects, each one preserves its own individuality and 
presumably offers a program or aspires to offer a pro- 
gram which expresses its own peculiar disposition and 
character. The curricula are being individualized. 

There is one subject which is invariably a leading 
subject, almost invariably the leading subject—that is 
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English. The impression sometimes expressed that 
English is a favorite only with young women is not 
borne out by our study. It is true that some of the 
eastern women’s colleges have two separate departments 
of English, one of language and the other of literature, 
both with heavy enrollment. In some of the mid- 
western co-educational colleges the registration in 
English is two or three times as great as in any other 
subject. The present study indicates, however, that 
the college of any type, be it women’s, men’s, co-educa- 
tional, junior, municipal or rural, in whose curriculum 
English is not the keystone, measured by the actual 
number of semester hours earned, is a curiosity because 
of its infrequency. In the College of Arts and Pure 
Science of New York University, Chemistry, Biology 
and French lead English in hours advertised and taught, 
but English leads all others in student preference as 
indicated by hours earned. Similarly in the McMicken 
College of Liberal Arts of the University of Cincinnati, 
while Chemistry leads in hours advertised, English leads 
in hours taught and by a wide margin in hours earned, 
and this is true of the evening classes as well as the 
day classes. A number of men’s colleges with limited 
enrollment advertise more work in other subjects than 
English, but with a single exception among those 
charted, English leads in hours earned. In Harvard Col- 
lege the leading subjects are English Literature, Eco- 
nomics, Romance Languages, Chemistry. The position 
of English as the master subject in the American col- 
leges seems definitely determined. They are active in 
sharing Britain’s and America’s “proudest possession”* 
with their sons and daughters and in passing on to 
them the “glory of our greatest treasure”’*—English and 
American literature. In increasing measure they are 
recognizing as the crown of this treasure the English 


*Note: See the Report of the Commission on British Education, 
Atlantic Monthly, January, 1922. 
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translations of the Old and New Testament; compare 
Wellesley and the entire group of Disciples’ colleges. 

There is a common belief even among leading educa- 
tional authorities that the curriculum of the women’s 
colleges is distinctly different from that of the men’s 
colleges and the co-educational colleges. In this study 
the differences shown for the most part are differences 
of degree rather than fundamental differences. It has 
already been said that some of the women’s colleges in 
the East have two strong departments of English—Lan- 
guage and Literature—and that Economics is substituted 
for Chemistry as a leading subject. So far as the other 
leading subjects of study are concerned, they are iden- 
tical in the men’s and women’s colleges—English, Mathe- 
matics, French, History. In all types of colleges the 
French language takes the lead among the foreign lan- 
guages. In the woman’s colleges studied, Latin fol- 
lows French with Spanish and Greek at considerable 
distance in the rear, while in the men’s colleges Spanish 
takes the second place with Latin and Greek in close 
order. Italian is confined almost entirely to the women’s 
colleges, but is not generally an important subject. Ger- 
man is returning in the men’s colleges more rapidly than 
elsewhere. 

In the men’s colleges the sciences in order of pref- 
erence are Chemistry, Biology, Physics and Geology 
and Geography. In the women’s colleges of the best 
rank the sciences are very popular, Biology being first, 
Chemistry second, and Physics a distant third. Mathe- 
matics is a leading subject in all types of institution. 
Astronomy takes a prominent place in numerous wom- 
en’s colleges, but is not common in the men’s colleges. 
History and the social sciences in general take scarcely 
a less prominent place in the women’s colleges than in 
other types of institution. Biblical History and Litera- 
ture is found to some extent, often as a well organized 
department, in every woman’s college charted, but as a 
rule the men’s colleges have not made provision for it. 
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It is also common among the co-educational institu- 
tions. Philosophy and Psychology are found in all col- 
leges, with a slight emphasis on Philosophy in the men’s 
colleges and in Psychology in the women’s and co- 
educational institutions. 

One of the most significant phases of our report has 
to do with the miscellaneous list of subjects which may 
be classified under the heads—art, technical and prevo- 
cational subjects. The co-educational and women’s col- 
leges are doing a considerable amount of work in edu- 
cation, frequently undoubtedly conforming to state laws; 
quite a number of colleges of all types are granting a 
limited amount of credit for Physical Education and 
Hygiene; and most women’s and co-educational colleges 
grant a small amount of credit for Music and Art. Most 
of the co-educational and perhaps one-half of the 
women’s colleges grant credit for Home Economics. 
Occasionally a college offers a small amount of work 
under one or more of the heads, Archaeology, Law, 
Journalism, Medicine, Engineering, Mechanical Arts, 
Commercial Subjects, Military Science, Agricultural 
Science and the like. Speaking in the large, however, 
these subjects are conspicuous by their absence. In 
our entire list of 210 possible chances, Education, Phys- 
ical Education and Home Economics appear as a lead- 
ing subject three times each, Music once and Agricul- 
tural Science once (this being in a state. university). 
The other subjects in this long list do not even appear 
as “also rans.” They simply do not appeal to any con- 
siderable number of the students enrolled in colleges of 
liberal arts and pure science, not even when the effort 
is made to teach them as means of culture rather than as 
frankly vocational. The American college curriculum 
is becoming simplified, humanized and individualized. It is 
not becoming vocationalized.* 


_ *Attention is called to the fact however that this prevoca- 
oo P is very much emphasized in the Junior Colleges 
arte 
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In the light of the definite and pronounced rejection 
of the prevocational subjects—that is, as leading subjects 
in the curriculum—by so many members of this Asso- 
ciation, at the same time that they are rejecting most 
of the old subjects of the curriculum—Greek, Latin, 
Philosophy—it is interesting to note the advocacy by 
Minister of Public Instruction of France, of a practical 
reversal of the reform of 1902, which provided for an 
early differentiation and specialization of studies, and 
the report of the Committee on British Education whose 
definition of education has been summed up in the phase, 
“Fullness of Life.” The American college is not alone, 
therefore, in extricating itself from the grip of hoary 
tradition on one side and in refusing on the other to 
lay large emphasis on vocational subjects. The Ameri- 
can college seems to be attempting at least to justify 
its reputation as expressed recently by Doctor Spurgeon 
of the British Committee: “Of all countries in the world 
America can teach us most, being less trammeled by 
tradition and having kept its education for all in closer 
relation to life.” 

Perhaps we may be allowed to say that your Commis- 
sion is not unmindful of the limitations of its procedure 
as well as its accomplishments to date. It desires to 
remark, however, that these limitations have been self- 
imposed. It has gone on the theory that the rather 
thorough study of a few elemental facts in connection 
with the curriculum would be more fruitful in the end 
than an attempt to cover the entire field from the first. 
The Commission has been dealing with the materials 
of the curriculum, not the aims. The studies have thus 
far handled the materials as individual subjects and de- 
partments as though these were unrelated atoms in the 
curriculum structure. The process has been physical 
rather than philosophic. For purposes of these prelim- 
inary studies the fully recognized and hopeful tendencies 
have been ignored, not only that groups of studies and 
departments, but that in some cases all the elements of 
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the curriculum are being tied together and fused into 
a total program looking toward the accomplishment of 
a single statable purpose. Many attempts are now 
being made by college officials and faculties to secure 
this unity. Into a setting forth of these attempts, much 
less the discussion or evaluation of them, the Commis- 
sion has thus far not professed to go. This is part of 
the remaining task lying before the Commission. The 
work of the Commission will not be completed until 
the problem of curriculum organization has been seen 
steadily and seen whole—and then let us hope and pray 
a new study of the same problem will be begun. There 
is no present danger or expectation that the American 
college curriculum will become static either in materials 
or aims. 


Dr. CLypE Furst. 


At the suggestion of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States, forty of the 
forty-six colleges and universities belonging to the Associa- 
tion sent to the Carnegie Foundation records covering the 
matriculation of between eight and nine thousand students 
entering the Freshman classes of their curricula in liberal 
arts in the autumn of 1921. There was thus made availa- 
ble information concerning age, school attendance and grad- 
uation ; admission to college by certificate, examination, or a 
combination of the two; the number of units presented and 
accepted in each subject and in the aggregate; the number 
of conditions in each subject; and the basis of entrance, 
whether with or without conditions or as a special student. 

A detailed study of this material was presented to the 
twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, in December, 1921, and will be recorded in 
the printed proceedings of that meeting. Some of the 
facts that are of significance in a view of the present situa- 
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tion of the college curriculum in the United States are pre- 
sented’ here, in a single chart. 

With regard to the subjects prescribed for college en- 
trance all institutions are conservative; Southern Associa- 
tion institutions are most so. They prescribed more English 
(19.5% of their total prescriptions), Mathematics (16.4%) 
and History (6.9%) in 1921 than 125 representative insti- 
tutions throughout the country did either in 1920 (18.5%, 
15%, 4.6%) or in 1912 (18.9%, 16.1%, 5.9%). They pre- 
scribed more Latin (5.3%) and General Science (2.6%) 
than these 125 institutions did in 1920 (4.7%, 2%), al- 
though less than they did in 1912 (9.1%, 28%). Other 
languages are made alternate or elective by all institutions, 
as are the specific courses and the vocational subjects, like 
agriculture, business, drawing, and home economics. 

The relation between the prescription and the recom- 
mendation of various subjects by the institutions and the 
number of units offered in those subjects by the entering 
students is of great interest. It is perhaps not surprising 
that more English and history should be offered than the 
colleges required or hoped for; it is often presumed that 
these book-subjects are easy to teach and to study. That 
23.5 per cent of the units offered were in English when the 
prescribed, alternate, and elective units in that subject 
amounted to only 20.5 per cent of the whole, is intelligible. 
No one, however, who is unfamiliar with the popular inter- 
est in history that is characteristic of the South and with 
the predominance of that subject in Southern Schools would 
have expected a 10 per cent prescription and recommenda- 
tion in history to be met by an 18.8 per cent offering by 
students of that subject. The 20 per cent offering of units 
in mathematics in response to prescriptions and recommen- 
dations amounting to 18 per cent, is even more puzzling. 
The extraordinary offering of 14.4 per cent of Latin in 
response to prescriptions and recommendations of 11.6 per 
cent, is clearly due to the situation of other foreign lan- 
guages. In spite of a recommendation of 4.9 per cent, but 
.1 per cent of Greek was offered. The recommendation of 
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5.7 per cent of German was met by an offering of .47 per 
cent. The idea that Spanish would take the place of Ger- 
man is indicated by a 5.3 per cent recommendation, but is 
not confirmed by the offering of only 1.4 per cent. Only 
the recommendation in French, 6 per cent, is approached 
by the offering, 4.9 per cent. Plainly Latin is still the 
foreign language of the South. 

The situation in the sciences is also interesting. A 
recommendation of 3 per cent in general science is met by 
an offering of 2.9 per cent. In biology, chemistry, and 
physics, the offering is in each case two or three times as 
large as the colleges expected; the recommendations are 
.35 per cent, 1.18 per cent, and 1.22 per cent, respectively ; 
the offerings 1.2 per cent, 2.4 per cent and 3.1 per cent. 
The impression of the colleges that the schools are not 
fitted to give or that their students do not wish to take 
science, is apparently disputed by both schools and students. 
This may be true, to a certain extent, to an emphasis upon 
these sciences as prerequisites for the study of medicine. 

The offering in the vocational subjects places the burden 
of future argument upon the schools. In response to their 
urging the colleges have allowed electives for college en- 
trance in drawing, 89 per cent; home economics, .92 per 
cent ; agriculture, 1.35 per cent; and business, 1.48 per cent. 
The entering students, however, offered only from one- 
fourth to one-half as much of these subjects as they were 
allowed to offer; namely, .22 per cent, .23 per cent, .68 per 
cent and .7 per cent, respectively. 
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TABLES OF STUDENT HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


Or 18 CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR THE COLLEGE 
Years 1911-12, 1915-16, anp 1919-20. 


PRESIDENT F. C. Ferry. 


All figures reduced to a percentage basis. 


A student hour of instruction in any subject means 
the taking of one hour per week of instruction in that sub- 
ject by one undergraduate for one semester. The tables 
include for the most part only the schools of liberal arts 
and science and only regular candidates for the bachelor’s 
degree in those schools, all graduate students, all special 
students, and all partial students being omitted. The tables 
duplicate to some extent those published in Science, Octo- 
ber 24, 1913, for 1911-12 and add similar information for 
1915-16 and 1919-20. For purposes of comparison, the 
figures have been reduced to percentages in all cases. In 
order to lessen the number of subjects listed, such combina- 
tions as seemed warranted have been made: e.g., education 
and psychology are included under philosophy, religion un- 
der Bible, botany and zoology under biology, mineralogy 
under geology, etc. Various subjects not closely associated 
with any listed and given in only a few colleges have been 
grouped as “allied” and are shown in the appropriate divi- 
sion. Thus, Hebrew, Egyptology, Sanskrit, and Compara- 
tive Literature are shown as “allied” subjects under Divi- 
sion I in secondary schools. 

Counting the figures for 1919-20 as representative of 
present conditions, it may be stated that Amherst is giving 
the most instruction in Greek (7.13 per cent) with Bryn 
Mawr, Brown, and Hamilton following. Less than a quar- 
ter of one per cent of Greek is given at Columbia, Dart- 
mouth, and Wisconsin. In eight years a decrease of about 
a half of one per cent in the average has occurred. An 
increase is shown at Amherst, Brown, Bryn Mawr, Smith, 
and Wesleyan, while decreases have occurred at all the 
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others. The largest decrease is found at Yale and the next 
largest at Williams. 

In Latin, Amherst (7.89 per cent) and Bryn Mawr 
(7.39 per cent) lead, followed by Williams, Princeton, and 
Hamilton. Less than one per cent of Latin is taught at 
Columbia, Stanford, and Wisconsin. In the average the 
study of Latin has decreased by more than two per cent 
(2.07) in eight years. Bryn Mawr shows the largest de- 
crease (5.50), closely followed by Princeton, Columbia, and 
Hamilton. Increases are found at Oberlin and Amherst 
only, and they are very slight in both cases. 

In German there has been decrease everywhere amount- 
ing in the average to 5.26 per cent. Wesleyan (5.50), Ham- 
ilton, Harvard, and Williams in order are giving the most 
German now. The largest decrease occurred at Wisconsin 
(11.21) with Oberlin, Smith, and Wellesley in order follow- 
ing. The smallest decreases are shown at Wesleyan, Prince- 
ton, and Harvard. Evidently young women found more 
reason for discontinuing the study of German in those try- 
ing years than did the young men. 

In Romance Languages is found more than half of all 
the instruction given in the foreign languages, amounting in 
the average to 12.88 per cent in a total of 21.34 per cent. 
Williams gives most (21.04), Hamilton next, and then Dart- 
mouth, while Columbia (8.47) and Mt. Holyoke give least 
in that field. All show an average increase of 4.08 per cent 
with the greatest increases at Oberlin (9.65), Williams, and 
Hamilton. Only Wesleyan shows a decrease and that is 
negligible (.12). 

In 7 institutions the increase in Romance Languages 
alone more than offset the decline in German while at Yale, 
Columbia, Princeton, Mt. Holyoke, Wesleyan, and Hamil- 
ton, the decrease in German was only a part of the total 
decline in the foreign languages through the eight years. 

More than sixteen per cent (16.48) of all the instruc- 
tion given in these colleges is devoted in the average to 
English. Hamilton (24.78) gives most, due to its large 
requirements in public speaking, amounting alone to 10.93 
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per cent. It is followed closely by Bryn Mawr, Mt. Holy- 
oke, and Wellesley. Evidently in general the study,—as 
well as the practice,—of the mother tongue is the specialty 
of young women. Harvard (5.70), Hamilton and Brown 
show increase in English while Bowdoin, followed by Wes- 
that subject. 

In History and Government there is a general increase 
of about a half of one per cent (.47) making the amount 
given in 1919-20 11.97 per cent, and constituting the next 
largest subject after English and Romance Languages. The 
greatest increases are shown at Amherst (5.54), and Smith. 

In Economics the average amount given is 9.40 per cent 
which represents an increase of 2.43 per cent in eight years 
and makes it the fourth subject in amount in the entire 
curriculum. Wisconsin (15.01) gives the most work in 
Economics now, with Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Wesleyan, and 
Stanford following in order. Hamilton, Bryn Mawr, Wel- 
lesley, Williams, and Amherst give the least instruction in 
that subject. 

The study of the Bible is of large dimensions only at 
Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and Oberlin and decreases 
slightly with the years. 

Art increases slowly but amounts to only 1.45 per cent 
in the average at present. It is given chiefly at Wellesley 
(3.65), Oberlin, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Harvard, Bryn Mawr, 
and Princeton. 

Philosophy is in the average the most stable of the 
larger subjects through the eight years. Bryn Mawr leads 
in it with 16.70 per cent, followed at some distance by 
Wesleyan, Mt. Holyoke, and Oberlin. Bowdoin (2.41) 
has least, then Dartmouth, Wisconsin, and Williams. 

Among the sciences mathematics quite steadily declines, 
showing an average of 6.79 now as against 8.02 in 1911-12 
and 7.43 in 1915-16. It is lowest at Bryn Mawr (1.89) 
and Smith (2.25) and highest at Amherst (10.43), Dart- 
mouth, Columbia, and Wisconsin. At Williams, Brown, 
and Princeton a decline of nearly or quite five per cent is 
shown for the eight years. 
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Astronomy is nearly gone. Physics averages below 
four per cent but increases slowly with time. Chemistry 
with an average of 6.13 per cent, Geology at 2.69, and Biol- 
ogy at 5.03 all show increase with time, although the 
changes are small in the average. Biology shows particu- 
larly wide fluctuation from year to year in individual insti- 
tutions. 

Looking at the three divisions comparatively, it is 
found that in the average a decrease of 3.58 per cent has 
taken place in the study of the foreign languages in the 
eight years, a decline from 24.92 to 21.34 per cent. The 
largest decrease is shown at Wisconsin, followed by Yale, 
Columbia, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and Princeton in order. 
In subjects of Division II, an average increase of 2.77 per 
cent is in effect. This increase is nearly all covered by the 
larger amount of attention given to economics. History 
and English both show small decreases which economics and 
government together much more than offset. In the science, 
Division III, an average increase of .81 per cent is found, 
from 27.87 to 28.68 per cent. Here physical education and 
geology show the greatest increases and mathematics the 
greatest decline. Columbia shows the largest increase in 
the science group, amounting to 15.47 per cenf, while it is 
closely followed by Bowdoin with Yale and Brown next in 
order. ; 
The greatest changes in the distribution. of student 
hours of instruction during the eight years under considera- 
tion have occurred at Bowdoin, Columbia, and Smith, while 
the smallest have been at Harvard, Wesleyan, and Welles- 
ley. 

At present Williams (33.49 per cent) leads in the for- 
eign languages, Division I, with Amherst, Bryn Mawr, and 
Hamilton closely following. In Division II Wellesley 
(61.32 per cent) stands first, with Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
Bryn Mawr, Harvard, Yale, and Oberlin in close succes- 
sion. Columbia (43.25 per cent) gives most instruction in 
the sciences and is followed at considerable distance by 
Brown, Stanford, Wisconsin, and Princeton. The small 
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colleges for men seem to be giving most attention to for- 
eign languages, the large universities most to the sciences, 
and the women’s colleges most to the group containing 
history, English, economics, and Bible. 

In general the eight years show a decided decrease in 
the study of the foreign languages which is accompanied 
by a slight general increase in the study of the sciences and 
a considerable increase in the work of the English-history- 
economics group. Greek, Latin, mathematics, and astron- 
omy steadily decline. In the abandonment of Greek and 
Latin and the decrease of elections in the foreign languages 
as a whole is perhaps evidence of a growing provincialism, 
or a lessened interest in cultural subjects as compared with 
those regarded more immediately utilitarian, or a prefer- 
ence for the methods of the lecture course as compared with 
the study of grammar and a textbook. The influences which 
caused the great reduction in the study of German are al- 
ready much lessened and it is possible that they will prac- 
tically disappear as the Great War recedes into history. 
Mathematics is so essential to the study of the sciences gen- 


erally that it cannot fall much further from its old-time 
popularity unless either the work in science is diminished 
or the effectiveness of that work becomes much impaired. 








